posed to sell his services to the French. 
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From the International Magazine. 
ASTONISHING ADVENTURES OF JAMES 

Tur voyage of Vasco di Gama around the 
Oape of Good Hope into the Indian Ocean, 
was the beginning of a complete revolution in 
the trade of Europe and the East. This trade, 
which, following the expensive route of Egypt 
and the Red Sea, had been for a long time in 
the hands of the Venetians and Genoese, sud- 
denly turned itself into the new and cheap 
channel opened by the enterprise of the Por- 

The merchants of Genoa and Ven- 
ice found themselves unexpectedly cut off from 
their accustomed sources of wealth, while a 
tide of affluence rolled into the mouth of the 
Tagus, and Lisbon became the commercial mart 
of the world. 

The success of the Portuguese gave a new 
impulse to the spirit of enterprise which had 
already been excited among the maritime na- 
tions of Europe by the discoveries of Colum- 
bus, and efforts to divert a portion of the gol- 
den current soon began to be made. The Span- 
iards, debarred from following the direct route 
of the Portuguese, by their own exclusive pre- 


tensions in the west, and the consequent decis- 


ion of the Pope, granting to them the sole 
right of exploration beyond a certain line of 
longitude to the west, and confining the Por- 
tuguese to the east, had, under the guidance of 


_ the adventurous Magellan, found a westerly 


route to the Indies. The English were busy 
with several schemes for a short cut to the 
north-west. The Dutch were beginning to give 
signs of a determination, despite the Pope’s 
decision, to follow the route by the Cape of 
Good Hope. As inay be imagined, these move- 
ments aroused the jealousy of the court and 
merchants of Lisbon, They trembled lest 
their commercial monopoly should be encroact.- 
ed upon, and every care was taken to keep tle 
rest of Europe in ignorance of the details of tle 
trade, and of the discoveries and cong iests of 
their agents in the East. 

Of course nothing could be more injurious 
to a Portuguese of the time than to be sus- 
pected.of a design to aid with advice or infor- 
mation the schemes of foreign rivals. Usluck- 
ily for James Botello such a suspicion lighted 
upon him. It was rumored that he was dis- 
He 
was known to be a gentleman of parts, well 
acquainted with the East—having served with 


_eredit under the immediate successors of Vasco 


de Gama—and as competent as any one to 
lead the Frenchman into the Indian Ocean,and 
to initiate him into the mysteries of the trade. 
The suspicion, however, could not have been 
very strong, and probably had no real founda- 
tion in truth, or else more stringent measures 
than appear to have been used would have 
been adopted by an unscrupulous court to 
prevent his carrying his designs into execution. 
The rumor, however, had its effect; and Bo- 
tello soon found that his influence at court was 
gone, and that he had become an object of jeal- 
ous observation. 
Anxious to give the lie to this calumny, and 
to regain the favor of his sovereign, Jopn III, 
Botello embarked as a volunteer in the fleet 
which was taking out to Calicut the new vice- 
roy, De Cunna, Upon the arrival of the fleet, 
the operations of the Portuguese, both military 
and commercial, were carried on with renewed 
vigor; and in all these Botello bore his part, 
but without being able wholly to remove the 
guspiciona with which he was sensible his 
actiops were still watched by his superiors. 
A favorite project of the Portuguese—one 
that had been pursued with energy and by every 
means of diplomacy or war—was the estab- 
lishment of a fort in Diu, a town situated at 
the mouth of the Gulf of Cambaya. Several 
times the captare of the place had been attempt- 
ed by force, but without success. Even the 
great Albuquerque had been foiled iv s furious 
attack, . Failing in this, the Portaguese re- 
endeavored to get permission to erett 


suasion or artifice. It had become an object 
of the most ardent desire, as well with the king 
and court at home,as with the viceroys and their 
officers in the East. 

It happened now in the -year 1534, that Ba- 


dur, king of Cambaya, was sorely pressed by | 


his enemy the Great Mogul—so much so, that 


his other enemy, the Portuguese. The price 
of this assistance was to be permission to erect 
and garrison a fort at Diu. Badur hesitated: 
he knew that if the Portuguese were allowed 
a fort, they would-soon be masters of the whole 


town; but his necessities were urgent, and he 


finally acceded to the demand. De Cunna rushed 
to Diu; a treaty was speedily concluded with 
Badur—the fort was planned, and its erection 
commenced with vigor. 


No one better than Botello knew how pleas- 
ed King John would be with the news. He 
resolved to be the bearer of the good tidings, 
and thus restore himself to the royal favor. 
His plan was a bold and daring one; in fact, 
considering the known dangers of the sea, and 
the then imperfect state of navigation, it must 


no doubts or apprehensions to prevent him 
from carrying it into immediate effect. In or- 
der to conceal his design, he gave out that be 
was going on a boat excursion up the Gulf of 
Cambaya, to visit the court of the now friendly 
Badur. Two young soldiers, of inferior degree, 
named Juan de Sousa and Alfonzo Belem, 
readily consented to accompany him. The boat 
selected for the voyage was a small affair— 
something like a modern jolly boat, though of 
rather greater beam in proportion to its other 


recognized by the aged Moor. 


heard of the miracle?—true, you were not at 


“But may we not be forestalled in our news, 
after all,” demanded Alfonzo, ‘‘by the vessels 
from Calicut?” 

“No fear of that,” replied Botello. ‘The 
news from Diu will not reach Calicut for a 
month, and then it will be toolate in the mon- 
‘soon to dispatch a vessel, even if one were 


he was compelled*to call in the assistance of ready. Besides, I have certain information that 


the viceroy has determined that no dispatches 
shall be sent home until he can announce the 
‘completion of the fort.” 

| “T like not this new route you propose,” 
| said Juan, ‘‘Why leave the usual course to 
Melenda?” 


“Because we should be in danger of exciting 
the suspicions of our brethren who now garri- 
son the forts of Melenda,Zanzabar,and Mozam- 
bique, and perhaps be detained. No, we will 
take a more direct course—strike the coast of 
Africa below Sofalo, and then follow the shore 
around the Cape of Good Hope.” 

“And what are we to do for provisions an 
water, in the mean time?” | 

“Of provisions we have a store that will last 
until we reach land, when we can obtain sup- 


have seemed almost hopeless; but he suffered | plies from the natives; as to water, we must go 
at once upon the shortest possible allowance, 


and daily pray for rain—St. Francis will aid us. 
I can show you something that will set your 
minds easy upon that point.” 

Botello produced a box from beneath the 
stern sheets, and opening it, took out with an 
air of reverence a leaden image of the saint. 

“See this,” he exclaimed, in a tone of exul- 
tation. ‘It was moddelled from the portrait 
Have you not 


dimensions; its length was sixteen feet, its) Calicut. Know, then, that a few months since, 


to work the boat, while two native servants, 
having Portuguese blood in their veins, com- 
pleted the crew. 

Botello’s preparations for the voyage were 
soon made; and waiting only to secure a copy 
of the treaty with Badur, and plans of the fort 
which had been commenced, he ordered the 
short mast, with its taperiug lateen yard, to be 
raised, and the sail trimmed close to the breeze 
blowing into the roadstead of Diu. But in- 
stead of turning up along the northern coast 
of the Gulf of Cambaya, he directed the bow 
of his little bark boldly out to sea. 

His companions knew but little of naviga- 
tion; but they knew enough to know that a 
south-westerly course was hardly the one on 
which to reach Cambaya. To the remonstrances 
of Juan and Alfonzo, Botello simply replied 
that he preferred sailing south with the wind, 
to rowing north against it; and they would 
find the course he had chosen the safest and 
shortest in the end. | 

In this way they sailed for three days. On 
the morning of the fourth, Botello found that 
it would be impossible for him longer to turn 
a deaf ear to the mutterings of discontent 
among his crew. It was high time for an ex- 
planation of his plans; and trusting to his elo- 
quence and influence, he proceeded to unfold his 
design 


Imagine the astonishment and dismay de- 
picted in the countenances of the servants and 
sailors when he told them that he purposed 


making the long and dangerous voyage to Lis- 


bon in the miserable little boat in which they 
had embarked. But as he went on comment- 
ing upon the feasibility of the project, discuss- 
ing the real dangers of such a voyage, and rid- 
ieuling the imaginary, and dilating upon the 
honors and rewarfls which they would win by 
being the first bearers of the tidings they car- 
ried, a change from dismay to hope and confi- 
dence took place in the minds of all his hearers, 
excepting the African sailors, who did not much 
relish the idea of so long a voyage to Christian 
lands. They, however, were slaves and infidels, 
and their opposition was not much heeded. 

To every objection Botello had a plausible 
reply. He confidently asserted his knowledge 
of a safe route, and of his ability to preserve 


theig little craft amid all the dangers of the sea, 


breadth nine feet. cur Moorish slaves frota | 9 native of India was presented to the viceroy, 
Melenda, on the coast of Africa, were selected | whose reputed age amounted to three hundred 


years. His story was, that in early youth he 
encountered an aged man lingering upon the 
banks of a stream which he was anxious to 
pass. The youth tendered the support of his 
strong shoulders, and bore him across the 
water. Asa reward for the service, the old 
man bade the youth to live until they should 
meet again. And thus had he lived, until a 
fewsmonths since he was presented to De Cun- 
na, when he at once recognized in a portrait of 
St. Francis the holy man whom he had carried 
across the stream. This image was modelled 
from that portrait; it was blessed by the pious 
convert in whose person was performed the mir- 
acle. Our voyage must be prosperous with this 
on board.” 

The sight of an image taken from a portrait 
acknowledged to be the saint himself, removed 
all doubt. And what Botello’s arguments and 
persuasions might have failed to accomplish, 
was easily effected by a little image of lead. A 
heretic might, perhaps, have questioned the 
saint’s power over the physical phenomena of 
the sea, but he could not have denied his moral 
influence over the minds of the adventurous 
voyageurs who confided inhim. No hesitation 
remained, except in the minds of the four slaves, 
who, having been forcibly converted from the 
errors Of Mohammed, were yet somewhat weak 
in the true faith. 

It was this want of faith that led to one of 
the most lamentable events of the voyage. 
They had been out more than a month withoat 
having had sight of land, and not even a dis- 
tant sail had lighted up the dismal loneliness of 
the ocean. It must be recollected what a solitude 
was the vast surface of the Indian and Pacific 
seas in those days. Beside the Portuguese fleets 
that followed each other at long and regular 
intervals, Christian commefce there was none, 
while Arabian trade was small in amount, and 
confined to certain narrow channels, Thé 
Moorish slaves had never before been so long 
in the open sea, and their fears increased as day 
after day the little boat bore them farther 
to the south. The provisions were also, by this 
time, nearly exhausted, and the daily allowance 
of water proved barely sufficient to moisten 
course of the boet should be arrested. | 


“And which way would you go?” asked 
Botello. “Back to Diu? It would take three 
months to reach the port, and long ere that we 
should starve.” . 

“Let ug steer, then, directly for the African 
coast. Melenda must be our nearest port.” 


“Never!” returned the resolute Botello. ‘I 
will ran no risk of having our voyage frustrated 
by the jealousy of my old enemy, Alfonzo 
Peristrello, who has command at that station. 
Courage for a few days more, and we shall see 
land. There are isles hereaway that you will 
deem fit residences for the blessed saints— 
such fruits! such flowers! | 

The promises of Botello had influence with 
all of his companions excepting the Moors, 
whose muttered discontent suddenly assumed a 
fierce and menacing aspect. Luckily, Botello 
was as wary as he was brave. 

It was in the middle of the night that, stretch- 
ed upon the midship thwart of the boat, he 
noticed a movemént among the Moors, who oc- 
cupied the bow. One of them moved stealthily 
towards him, and bending over him, cautiously 
sought the hilt of his dagger; but before he 
could draw it, the grasp of Botello was upon 
his throat, and he was hurled to the bottom of 
the boat. With a shout, the other Moors 
seized the boat-hooks and stretchers, and rushed 
upon Botello; but Juan and Alfonzo were up- 
on the alert, and, drawing their long daggers, 
rushed to his defence. Never was there a more 
desperate conflict than on that starlit night, in 
that frail boat, that floated a feeble, solitary 
speck of humanity on the bosom of the vast 
Indian sea. 

The conflict was desperate, but it was soon 
over. The Portuguese of those days were other 


men than their degenerate descendants of the 


present age; and, besides, the slaves were over- 
matched both in arms and numbers. Three 
were slain outright, and the fourth driven over- 
board. One of the Portuguese servants was 
killed; thas diminishing the number of the 
voyageurs more than one-half—a lucky circum- 
stance, without which, most probably,the whole 


would have perished. | 


For a week longer the little bark stood on its 
course, when a violent storm threatened a mel- 
ancholy termination to the voyage. The wind, 
however, was accompanied by rain, and Botel- 
lo kept up the spirits of his friends by attribut- 
ing the storm to St. Francis, who had sent it 
expressly to save them from dying by thirst. It 
would have been perhaps more easy to believe 
in the saint’s agency in the matter had there 
been less wind; for in addition to the danger 
of being ingulfed by the heavy sea, their cloth- 
ing, which they spread to collect the rain, was 
so deluged with salt spray as to make the 
water exceedingly brackish, Bad as it was, 
however, it served to maintain life until they 


reached a little rocky, uninhabited island in the 
channel of Mozambique, 


It was with some difficulty that a landing 
place was found. Upon ascending the rocks, 
a few scattered palms exhibited the only ap- 
pearance of vegetation. Their chief neces 
sity—fresh water—however, was found in abun- 
dance, standing in the hollows of the rocky 
surface, where it had been deposited by the re- 
cent storm. Several kinds of wild fowl showed 
themselves in abundance, and so tame as to 
suffer themselves to. be caught withoat any 
trouble; while crowding the little sandy inlets 
were thousands of the finest tartles. 

At this spot Botello and his companions 
rested for a week; which was spent in caulk- 
ing and repairing their boat and sail, drying 
apd salting the flesh of fowl and tartle, and in 
filling every available vessel with the precious 


fluid so liberally furnished by their patron St. | 


Francis, 

A succession of storms followed their. de- 
parture, and tossed them about here and there 
for so many days, that their reckoning became 
exceedingly confused. Botello, however, was 
an accomplished navigator, and his sailor in- 
stinct stood him in good stead. Upon retarn- 
ing fair weather he conjectared that he was 
abreast of Cape Corientes, sad the bow of the 


boat was directed, due east, for the 


rmouth of the Congo, and steering a direct 


bor was filled. A few orange and lemon trees, 
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coast. 

Calms followed storms. The oars were got 
out, and day after day the clumsy boat was 
pulled through the long rolling swell of the 
glassy sea. Still no sight of land. heir pro- 
visions were getting short again—their water 
was reduced to the lowest pussible allowance, 
and the labor of the oar was rapidly exhaust- 
ing their strength. The image of St. Francis 
was hourly appealed to. Sometimes his aid 
was implored in most humble prayers—some- 
times demanded with the wildest imprecations 
and threats. One day Botello seized the little 
St. Francis, and whirli im on high, threat- 
ened to throw him into the sea, unless he in- 
stantly granted a sight of land; no land showed 
itself, and the saint was reverentially replaced 
in his box. Bat he was not to rest there long 
in quiet. The next day the ingenious Botello 
announced to his sinking companions that he 
had a plan to compel the saint to terms. The 
image was produced from its box, a cord was 
fastened around its neck,and it was then thrown 
overboard. Down went his leaden saintship 
into the depths of the ocean. ‘And there he 
shall remain,” exclaimed Botello, “until he 
sends us land or rain.” An hour had not ex- 
pired when a faint bluish haze in the eastern 
horizon attracted all eyes. A favorable breeze 
springing up, the sail was hoisted, and as the 
boat moved under its influence, the haze grew 
in consistency and size, Land was in sight. 

The land proved to be a point in Lagoa Bay 
—a familiar object to Botello. Upon going 
ashore, a party of natives received him, with 
whom friendly relations were soon established, 
and from whom provisions and water were 
readily obtained. A few days served to recruit 
the exhausted strength of the party, when ta- 
king again to their boat,they coasted along the 
shore, landing at frequent intervals, until they 
reached the dreaded Cape of Storms, as the 
southern point of Africa was called by its first 
discoverer, Bartholomew Diaz. 

The Cape did not belie its reputation. From 


{NUMBER 2. © 


cakes were purchased of a family of wandering 


Arabs; and again putting to sea, the shores of 
Morocco were cautiously coasted. Without fur- 
ther adventure, but not without further suffer- 
ing, and labor, and danger, the short remaining 
distance was . The head of the Straits 
of Gibraltar—the headlands of Spain—the 
southern point of Algarve, successively came in 
sight; and then the smiling mouth of the gold- 
en Tagus greeted their longing eyes. 

And tous was happily finished this wonder- 
ful voyage——a voyage which, if performed in 
the present day, with all the means and appii- 
ances of navigation, would excite the admire- 
tion of the world, but which, under the circum- 
stances of the age, thé prejudices and ignorance 
of the voyageurs, and the imperfect state of 
maritime science, may truly be considered the 
most astonishing upon record. It must be ob- 
served, too, that this was no involun boat 
expedition—no desperate alternative of some 
foundering ship’s crew—but the deliberate, 
carefully considered project of an experienced 
sailor; and that the hardihood evinced in its 
conception was surpassed by the resolution, 
severance, and skill, with which it was ea 
ted to its end. 

The presence of Botello was soon known to 
his friends; and the roamor spread through the 
city that an Indian fleet had arrived off the 
mouth of the Tagus. It reached the court, so 
that upon his application for an audience of the 
king, he found no detention except from the 
curiosity of the courtiers and ministers; which, 
however, be resolutely refused to satisfy, until 
he had sionieated, his news to the royal ear. 

Botello exhibited his copy of the convention 
with Badur, King of Cambaya, and the plans 
of the fort which was being erected at Diuv,and 
related the history of his adventurous voyage. 
King John freely expressed his astonishmeat 
and delight, and calling around him the mem- 
bers of his household, familiarly questioned Bo- 
tello as to all the little details of his voyage. 

There was & pause in theconversation. Bo- 
tello threw himself upon his knees. ‘There is 
one point,” he exclaimed, upon which your maj- 
esty has not condescended te question me.” 

“What is that?” demanded the king. 

reasons,” replied Botello, “for underta- 
king this long and hazardous voyage. Your 
majesty knows, or at least many of your ma- 
jesty’s —— know, that I am one not over 
cautious in confron da , either by sea or 
land; but I had the 


the summit of Table Mountain, and the sur-} make myself the bearer of tidings however 


rounding high lands, it sent down a gust that 
drove the unfortunate voyageurs away from 
the land a long distance to the south-west; and 
many weary and despairing days were pass- 
ed before they were able to make the harbor 
of Saldahana. Here the chief necessity of life 
—fresh water—was found in abundance, and a 
supply of provisions obtained, consisting chief- 
ly of dried flesh of seals, with which the har- 


planted by the early Portuguese discoverers, 
were loaded with fruit, and afforded a grateful | 
and effectual means of removing the symptoms 
of scurvy which were beginning to appear. 
Saldahana being a resting place for the out- 
ward bound Portuguese fleets, Botello made his 
stay as short as possible, lest he should be in- 
tercepted and turned back by some newly ap- 
pointed and jealous viceroy. For the same 
reason he avoided several points on the coast 
of western Africa where his countrymen had 
stations—keeping well out to sea and from the 


course across thé Gulf of Guinea. He knew 
that if a Portuguese admiral had sailed at the 
appointed time, he must be somewhere in that | 
Galf, and that his tall barks would hug the 
shore, creeping from headland to headland 
slowly and cautiously. The energetic Botello 
and his companions had encountered too many 
dangers to be frightened at the perils of a ‘ran 
across the Guif, and the resolution was adopt- 
ed to give the Portaguese fleet, by the aid of 
St. Francis, the go-by in the openses. 
The run was successfully achieved; not, how- 


many #n appeal to St. Francis for favoring 
winds, and for aid in the sudden tornadoes 
which frequently threatened to ingulf them. 
Cape de Verd was reached; the barren shore of 
the great desert passed, with but a single stop- 
page int the Rio del Ouro—a slender arm of the 
sea selting Up @ few miles into the sands of 


ever, without many weary days at the oar, and | 


Sahara: Here's few dates and vom 'barley! 


important, as I have done, without some ree- 
son other than the desire of astonishing the 
world by a feat which by many will be pro- 
nounced simply fool-hardy. Your majesty will 
believe me—I had another and a better reason.’ 

‘And that reason was—” 

“The favor of my sovereign, and the remo- 
val of the undeserved suspicions with which my 
motives and feelings had edie visited.” 

“Rise,” replied the king, extending his hand, 
and smiling “Our suspicions were 


ing graciously. 
of the slightest. We will take some fitting op- 
portanity of showing that they are gone for 
ever. 


The courtiers overwhelmed Botello and his 


monepoly, already threatened from so many 
uarters, to have it known that the voyage from 
the East Indies had been 


better than 4 prisoner for 
were closely watched by 
nications 


unluckily his 

ound itself un- 

struggies of 
‘ of the court 

boat bad been burned—his companions had 

ore of ha voyage bed 
ore the extraordinary voyage: 
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3 | companions with congratulations. The king ac- . 
‘a companied him to see the boat, and apon dis- | 
missing him, renewed his assurances of favor | 
and reward—assurances which Botello found | 
: were destined never to be realized. The bext | 
- day acha had th al 
y nge come over the royal counte- 
: It would bea terrible blow to the commercial 
| | 
| 
x | 
| 
4 boat. Botello was informed that, for reasons 
| of state, his boat must be destroyed, but that 
- | | he himself should ever continue to enjoy the 
Ss | | favorable opinion of his sovereign, Asan | 
| earnest of. the royal favor, which was some 
eS | | to exhibit itself more openly, he was sppoin 
ed | to an office of no great consequence, and which | 
& 5 | had also the disadvantage attached to it of a 7 
a4 residence in the interior of the country. 
‘2 Once installed, he found that he was little 
| life. His movements 
| with the capital cat 
S off, and to all hie remonstrances and petitions 
| quired his contional residence ia his 
| ment. Botello was pot a man to “3 
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MORMONISM, WHAT IS IT? 


Has been the question often asked and re- 
peatedly answered, whether truly or not, to 
suit the whim of the person interrogated. It 
is a system that is less understood and more 
spoken about, than any other system that has 
had an existence since the days of Christ and 
his apostles. Reports concerning the Mormons 
and their doctrines have been bruited abroad 


from one end of the land to the other, until 


there is scarcely & person who has not heard 
something in relation to it whether good or bad. 
Travelers have witten voluminous works on the 
practices, belief and peculiarities of the Mor- 
mons, end Editors, taking up the cry, have re- 
echoed it, making snch comments upon them as 
suited their ideas; and yet, notwithstanding all 
this, Mormonism still remains the wonder of 
the age—an inexplicable enigma which men 
have strove in vain to solve or account for. 

Many having formed their ideas in relation 
to it from the reports of those who have taken 
delight in misrepresenting us, have thought we 
were a very impure and corrupt people; and, 
therefore, they have looked upon our rise, pro- 
gress and present position with feelings akin to 
dread. The influence possessed and exercised 
by the leaders of this strange people is so un- 
common and unheard of, that it is sometimes 
thonght to be dangerous, and a power that 
should be checked. This however, is not a new 
feeling cotemporary with our settlement in 
Great Salt Lake Valley, but has been in ex- 
istence from the organization of the Church 
twenty-five years ago, up to the present time. 
The first announcement made by Joseph Smith 
produced it, and every movement made since 
that time has increased it. To this feeling, so 
groundiessly indulged in, we can ascribe the 
persecution and difficulties that have attended 
us since our outset. 

Notwithstanding all that has been said and 
done about Mormonism, it is not yet compre- 
-hended or understood. That there is a power 
connected with it, which is, to say the least, 
wonderful, all reasoning and thinking men will 
readily admit; but that it is the power of God, 
or that He has anything to do with it, the ma- 
jority are very loth to assent to. From non- 
entity and obscurity it has sprang into existence 
and notoriety; and its missionaries have travy- 
ersed every known continent,and many islands, 
proselyting and gathering in its believers, until 
they have swelled into a great people; and not 
the least of this wonder is, that these proselytes, 
coming as they do from almost every nation 
and kingdom, assemble themselves together, 
and are united to an extent unknown hereto- 
fore in the history of mankind since the dgys of 
Christ. 

When men become acquainted with its prin- 
ciples and obedient thereto, they notice a great 
change in their ideas and views in relation to 
the Scriptares, and there is a singular union of 
feeling in regard to points of doctrine. Per- 
sons obeying the principles in Europe or Asia, 
upon mixing with those of their faith in A meri- 
ca, find their ideas correspond exactly, although 
they may have been tanght by men who never 
had exchanged thoughts, and who, in many in- 
stances, were mere novices in the system which 
they advocated. There is no jar, no opposition 
or diversity of opinion, but all think alike on 
the principles they have embraced. The 
“Mormons confidently state that the system 
which they preach is the gospel of Jesus, and 
that these are the results which accompany it. 
It is an undoubted fact that these were precisely 
the resalts which the preaching 
of thé gospel in primitive times; for we read 
that they were of one heart and mind, and that, 
whether Jew or Gentile, bond or free, previous 
to becoming acquainted with the gospel, all 


| . @ifferences of opinion were speedily dropped, 


aud they became united on the great doctrines 
taught them by the aposties for their salvation. 

4nd if the Mormons place. extraordinary 
confidence in their leaders, it is because they be- 
lieve those leaders to be inspired of God, and 
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‘them to act as they do. Could they be per 
suaded otherwise, or did -theyjnot know that 
this was the case, the anion that now consti- 
tutes so marked a characteristic of the people, 
would become disunion, and disorder and con- 
fusion would take the place of order. 

But, we are frequently asked, is not this 
power held by the Mormon leaders dangerous; 
has it not been and can it not be prostituted to 
effect base objects? To all such inquiries we 
answer, no; it is not dangerous, neither can it 
be used to effect base purposes, if it is the pow- 
er which we believe it to be. Our history may 
be traced, and every act of Joseph Smith or. 
Brigham Young may be scanned and criticised, 
and we feel confident in stating, that they will 


goods | stand the test of investigation; and if it is un- 


dertaken in a spirit of impartiality, it will 
prove, that instead of an improper use being 
made of the power which they have held, it 
has always been used on the side of right, and 
to improve and better the people. Did they 
act upon the principle which men in the polit- 
ical arena too frequently act when they obtain 
power, then there might be cause for apprehen- 
sion; but this is not the case, neither has it 
been. 

We are aware that in making this statement 
in relation to the leaders of the Mormons, we 
come in contact with the generally received and 
popular opinions of the day. Facts, however, 
are what we are dealing with, and not mere as- 
sertion. Had it not been for the influence so 
constantly exercised by the Prophet Joseph, 
while living, during our early troubles in Mis- 
souri and elsewhere, to restrain the people 
when imposed and trampled upon by mob vio- 
lence, and suffering every indignity that could 
be heaped upon them, a very different course 
would have been pursued, And yet he was 
looked upon as a dangerous man—a traitor,and 
as a fomenter of strife and difficulty. 


At the time he was killed, under circdmstan- 
ces of aggravated cruelty, while a prisoner in 
jail on the charge of treason, with the pledged 
honor of the State for his safety, it was the in- 
fluence of the leaders alone that prevented the 
people from giving vent to their indignation by 
avenging his death in the blood of his murder- 
ers. These feelings were the feelings natural to 
their circumstances; they had suffered repeated 
wrong and injury from the hands of their op- 
pressors, and all on account of their religious 
belief, until it was almost past endurance; and 
many felt that they would rather die, contend- 
ing for their liberty, than suffer these indigni- 
ties any longer. But the wise and judicious 
counsels of the leaders prevailed, and they sub- 
mitted to it without resistance, leaving their 
cause in the hands of the Lord. We were 
again obliged to forsaxe our lands and inherit- 
ances; and ggain also the voices of the leaders 
were continually heard urging the people to 
submit to their circumstances unresistingly and 
unmurmuringly. And this has beem¢he course 
and the policy universally urged upon the peo- 
ple by the leaders from that time to the pre- 
sent. Had the people acted their feelings when 
the requisition was made for the Mormon Bat- 
talion to be raised, they would have spurned the 
proposition with contempt under the circum- 
stances in which they were then placed—house- 
less and homeless in the midst of an Indian 
country—as another indignity to be added to 
the already accumulated catalogue; but through 
the indefatigable exertions and perseverance of 
President Young and his associates, the Bat- 
talion was raised and they cheerfully complied 
with the demand. 

They have unceasingly endeavored to teach 
the people that it is far better to suffer wrong 
than to do wrong; and, yet, these are the men 
who have been branded as traitors, and accused 
of designs inimical to the government. We have 
only enumerated a few instances, familiar as 
household words to every Mormon, where the 
leaders have used their influence to preserve 
and maintain the friendly relations which ought 
at all times to exist between the governed and 
the party governing. We do not seek to be 
their apologist—their acts need no apology from 
us—but merely to state the case as it really ex- 
ists, and speak of things which we know. 

If many of the conductors of public jour- 
nals had been as desirous to show the people 
the good side of Mormoniam as they have been, 
what they are pleased to call, the bad side, it 
would have obviated the necessity of us hay- 
ing recourse to this method to make our belief 
public. There have been, however, honorable 
exceptions, who have not thought it any dis- 
paragement to speak of the Mormons as they 
found them, and have had the manliness to 
write the truth about them whenever they have 
written on the subject. 


We are perfectly willing, yes, and even de- 
sirous to have our principles investigated. Our 
books and publications are open to all; and if 
there is anything contained in them that sanc- 
tions iniquity, or immorality in any shape, we 
ere unaware of it, and would feel thankful, if 
such were the case,to have it pointed out to us. 
Our experience teaches us that no man can live 
up to the principles of Mormoniem ss we under- 
stand it, and be impure or practice iniquity. 
The whole tenor of the preaching of the lead- 
ers of the Church is to this effect—warning 
the people in regard to sin, and striving to in- 
still into them an abhorrence af all sach things. 

When the Elders of our Church go forth, 


these are also their teachings; they do not 
teach men to practice incorrect and unholy 
principles, or to be traitors to their country, or 
violate any ot its laws; on the contrary, they 
are, if they follow the instructions they have 


their sins and forsake them, and live near unto 
the Lord. And atty man who does not observe 
‘these things, however much he may be called s 
“Mormon,” is not one, neither is his course ap- 


proved or upheld by the Charch. We do not} ..orience 


wish our principles to be measured or estima- 
ted by the actions of individuals; bat we de- 
sire to see them tried on their own merits. We 
that, when lived up to, they will make men 
good and virtuous, and will enable them to live 
together in harmony. 

If these principles are inimical to our Consti- 
tation or Government, or subversive of good 
order and the rights of man, then we are guilty 
of some of the charges made against us by our 
enemies; but if not, then we certainly are guilt- 
less; for they afe the principles we advocate, 
and through the observance of which the unity 
has been obtained that is so dreaded. 

These principles are not original with us. 
They have existed for ages. Neither are we 
the originators of the idea of being led and 
taught by a prophet. True, it is something not 
recognized as a part of modern orthodoxy, but 
we can not help that; and whether it is ortho- 
dox or hetrodox in the opinion of the world, is 
a matter of but little moment to us, so long as 
it is acknowledged by the Almighty. We know 
that according to the Scriptures, it was always 
a characteristic of the Church of God; and it 
is plainly manifest that this was the mode which 
He generally chose to make His mind and will 
known to the-people. And it is worthy of 
notice, that whenever they did make their ap- 
pearance among the children of men, they were 
treated precisely similar to the Mormons now- 
a-days, and were considered traitors, men who 
indulged in evil designs against the governments 
under which they lived, and consequently were 
everywhere spoken evil against. 


A New Translation of the Bible. 


We learn there is a movement on foot in the 
East to made a new version of the Scriptures. 
This is not the first attempt of this kind that 
has been made within the last few years. Va- 
rious scholars have attempted to give a more 
correct translation than that made by King 
James. The peculiarity, however, in this move- 
ment, which distinguishes it from enterprises of 
a similar kind, is, that it is to be done under 
the supervision of the American Bible Union, a 
society composed of different sects. 

It is said the idea was first suggested by the 
Baptists, who imagined, that in the rendering 
of the words and passages having reference to 
baptism, the translators of King James were 
influenced by the usages of the Church of 
England, to which they belonged. Among the 
friends and supporters of this movement, as 
well as the scholars engaged in the labor, are 
found members of all the principal Protestant 
sects. 

The method proposed to effect the transla- 
tion is, for a large number of scholars to be 
employed, who are to translate under the 
supervision of the association which supplies 
the funds, the association, of course, deciding 
(by vote of the majority, we suppose) as to 
the correctness or incorrectness of the trans- 
lation! This arrangement will, no doubt, give 
rise to some very wméeresting discussions as to 
the rendering of particular passages; of course, 
the prominency of particular points will depend 
upon the interpretation of the sect numbering 
the most members iu the association. If the 
Book should have to pass through a few more 
such revisions, it is exceedingly probable that 
the writers themselves, if they were to return, 
would be unable to recognize their own writings. 

The necessity of a correct translation of the 
Bible is apparent to every thinking, scripture 
believing man; but who is to doit? Shall un- 
inspired men, men who say that the gift through 
which the Bible was written is no longer in 
existence or enjoyed by man? King James’ 
translation isa specimen of what man'can do 
apart from the light of revelation; and it is 
vain to expect a version really reliable in every 
particular except through this principle. It is 
the spirit the ancients possessed when they 
wrote, and it is the only spirit through which 
man can arrive at correct ideas in relation to 
the things of God. 

Before they commence, we should advise the 
association to seek the aid of the Spirit en- 
joyed by the writers of the Scriptures, or their 
time and means will be uselesaly expended. If 
they do not obtain it, the new translation, when 
it is finished—if it should be more perfect than 
the one now in use—will only increase their 
present difficulties, #g the present contains more 
truth than they can be persuaded to believe in. 

pay Aix those who have subscribed, or who 
may who may wish to subscribe for the Mormon, 
the paper published in New York by Elder 
John Taylor, will do well to remember that the 
volume is now nearly completed; and if they 
wish to preserve the file complete, they had 
better hand in their orders soon. This will also 
apply to the Deserer News, published in Great 
Salt Lake City, and the Muiewniai Srar, pab- 
lished in Liverpool, England. 
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Exalted Travelling. 


confident that a voyage over 
not be attended with any more real danger than 


by the present mode of transit. Hear what he 


stant and regular current of air is blowing at all times 
from west to east, with a velocity of from thirty tosixty, 
and even ninety miles per hour, according to its 
height from the earth. Balloons can be constructed 
of either silk or muslin of any required size, that will 
hold gas for weeks, months, and even for years. An 
acrostat one hundred feet in diameter, will give an 
ascending power of thirty-three thousand pounds, 
which is amply sufficient to carry one hundred pas- 
sengers with every thing safe and comfortable. Wm. 
D. Banister, on the 17th of June, 1858, on his first 
and only ascension, went three hundred and sixty 
miles in four hours, or from Adrian, Michigan, to 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, ninety miles per hour, 
while in this eastern current, which Wise, the great 
American acronaut calls the ‘‘solar current.” Mr. 
Wise, by the long practice and experience of an hun- 
dred ascensions, is perfectly convinced that this cur- 
rent blows from west to east around the earth, north 
of the equator. He is willing to cross the Atlantic, 
and is only waiting, like myself to procure the neces- 
sary means to carry out his project. He believes that 
the United States mail can be carried from New York 
to Europe in three days, and for half the present cost 
Now Messrs. Editors, I consider that a voyage across 
the Sierra Nevada and the Rocky Mountains would 
not be half so dangerous as crossing the Atlantic, 
while it would certainly be of great importance to 
citizens on both sides, if it were accomplished.”’ 


We hope the Professor will be successful, as 
we feel anxious to see some mode substituted 
for the present slow and tiresome one of cross- 
ing the mountains and plains; and as there is 
buat little prospect at present of the railroad 
being soon finished, the sooner it is put in, oper- 
ation the better. On the eastern plains this 
season, it is expetted that some of the poor 
among the Mormon emigration to the Valley 
of the Great Salt Lake, will form a hand cart 
company, and make the trip in that way, to 
avoid the enormous expense and loss consequent 
upon a train of horses, mules or oxen. We 
think it altogether likely, however, that if Prof. 
Wilson’s project is practicable, that the hand 
carts will soon be discarded and balloons sub- 
stituted. They will then ‘fly like doves to their 
windows’ in reality. When we return again 
we sim! go in a few shares for the balloon. 

sa@e~ Ur to the time of going to press (11 
o’clock a. u.,) no news had ‘been received of the 
mail steamship now due, the John L. Stephens. 
She is out twenty-five days to-day. 


The Utah Mail. 


Att the papers we have received for the last 
few months from Utah contain serious com- 
plaints against the present mail arrangements 
between this city and Great Salt Lake. Every 
mail they have received lately has been about 
sixty days on the way. Now that the eastern 
route is-blocked up by the snow, preventing the 
regular transmission of the mail from the East, 
this irregularity is severely felt, and is a source 
ef constant annoyance, as they have to depend 
on this route entirely for all news from the 
outer world. We think that some steps should 
be taken by the Department at Washington to 
remedy these evils, and to place the. inhabit- 
ants of Utah on something like an equality 
with the rest of the world. Under the pre- 
sent mail arrangements the Utah people know 
about as much of the news of the day as if 
they were living in Patagonia; it is true they 
get it, if the mail don’t miscarry, but it is so 
stale by the time it reaches| them that its in- 
terest ishalf gone. A semi-monthly mail at 
least, ought to be established; this would give 
them a better chance to keep pace with the out- 
side civilization, and might be the means of 
dissipating some of the darkness that is said to 
becloud their understandings. Until this is 
effected, however, we think the present irregnu- 
larity might be remedied by an alteration being 
made in the time of the departure of the mail 
from San Bernardino. 

According to the present schedule the mail 
carriers are obliged to leave San Bernardino on 
the 2nd or 3rd of each month, as their con- 
tract binds them to deliver the mail in Great 
Salt Lake City by the 28th. This prevents 
them from effecting a junction with the coast 
steamers which carries the mail from the city to 
San Pedro, her trips being arranged as much 
as possible, to connect with the Atlantic mail 
steamers. 

Before the late change was made in the 
departure of the steamers from New York, the 
transmission of the mail from this city to Great 
Salt Lake city, seldom occupied more than thirty 
days; the coast steamer arriving as a general 
thing sufficiently early at San Pedro, to admit 
of it reaching San Bernardino before the mail 
left for Utah. We are of the opinion that if a 
similar alteration was made in the time of de- 
parture from Sen Bernardino to that made in 
this city, and in New York—that is, leave on 
the 5th of each month, instead of the Ist, as at 
present—the detention might to some extent 
be remedied. § One thing thet has made 
the matter worse this winter, has been the 
irregularity in the sailing of the southern stea- 


12th, and “The Mormon” of the 19th ult. 
From the ‘‘Star” we learnthat the work of the 
Lord is rolling steadity forward in the various 
countries in Eufope where the Elders of the 
Church are laboring. It is expected that a 
number of the Elders, who have been for some 
time laboring in Great Britain and on the Con- 
tinent, will return home to Utah this season, 
and their places be filled by these who have re- 
cently arrived there from the Valleys. 

The business of the emigration in Liverpool, 
England, is progressing with its wonted regu- 
larity and dispatch, and, from the indications, 
we should think the emigration this season will 
be a heavy one. 


pay Our Agents will please forward us the 
names of subscribers as soon as possible, that 
we may have an idea of the number of copies 
needed, and regulate our issue accordingly. 
We have forwarded them several copies each 
to hand to a few of their subscribers, and as 
specimen copies. 
| peg~ We understand that several companies 
have left San Bernardino lately for Great Salt 
Lake Valley, composed of returning mission- 
aries, and others who are emigrating thither. 
Elders P. B. Lewis, E. Green and J. 8. Wood- 
bury, were intending to start on last Monday. 
Gen. Chas. C. Rich intends to leave for Utah 
with a company on the first of April. We 
wish the brethren a safe and speedy passage 
across the plains to their mountain home. 

Exteration to Utan.—Tue ship Emerald 
Isle having oh board a company of 346 Saints, 
under the Presidency of Elders P. C. Merrill, 
Frome and Stenhouse, arrived at New York on 
the 29th of December on their route to Utah. 
They had experienced a tolerably quick and 
prosperous passage over the sea; there had 
been three marriages, and two deaths on board, 


and two births soon after-their landing. 


Tas ‘“‘Wesrenn Sranparp.’” We have received a 
copy of this new Mormon weekly paper, published at 
San Francisco. In beauty of typographical appear- 
ance it is unsurpassed by any other weekly paper in 
the State, and it is, apparently, edited with consider- 
able ability.— Sac. State Journal. 

We accept the above as quite a compliment, 
Mr. Journal, as we are of the opinion that 
California is unequalled by any State in the 
Union in the typographical finish of their news- 
papers. 


Tue Sreamsure Companres.—The arrange- 
ment between the Nicaragua Company and the 
Pacific Steamship Company we understand to 
be substantially this: The Nicaragua Company 
are to sell for a fixed sum all their ships, coal, 
and other materia! on the Pacific to the Steam- 
ship Company, payable part in cash and part at 
fature dates. The Nicaragua Company will 
buy one or two shipe f Atlantic service, 
including the George , from the Mail Com- 
pany on this side. The Pacific Company will 
then run boats weekly to San Juan and Pana- 
ma alternately; and the Nicaragua Company 
in like manner to San Juan and Aspinwall. 
‘The business of the Nicaragua Company at 
San Francisco is to be transacted by the Pagific 
Company without charge. This is a saving, we 
understand, of about $75,000 per annum. The 


specie are to be divided—two-thirds to the 
Pacific Company and one-third to the Nicara- 
gua Company. The rates of passage, we believe 
are to be $100 in the steerage and $250: in the 
first cabin. There is also an arrangement in 
regard to freight equally advantageous to the 
Transit Company. All ranners are to’ be done 
away with, and a stringent economy introduced 
into every department by lopping off all unniee- 
eesary expenses. The estiniate of receipts, 
made on the basis of last year’s business between 
here and San Francisco, gives the Nicaragua 
Company over two and « quarter millioie per 
annum, which would leave a net dividénd fand 
of 10 to 13 per cent. upon par. —N. Tribune. 
We learn from the Chronicle, that the agéuts 
of the P. M. 8.8. Company in this city have 


Teceived no notification of this arrangement. 


gross receipts of both routes for passage and | 
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letters of living light,—this old motto:— 


‘‘Immodest words, admit but this defence, — 
“The want of decency, is want of sense."’ 
And let the people one and all honor and maintain 
it. Then and not till then, may we talk of Seating 
swords into plowshares and spears into pruning 
hooks. 

Very few individuals will make a continual sac- 
rifice to carry out a theory that they know, or even 
believe, there is a possibility of being wrong. And 
the indfvidual that is deceived deserves pity, not re- 
proach—tenderness rather than severity. He that 
would abuse a blind man because he could not see, or 
a delirious one because he pretended to see too much 
—would be looked upon as an unfeeling monster, 
and would deserve to be treated as such. And is it 
any the less brutal to abuse the mentally blind, or 
the enthusiastically delirious? Does reproach and 
abuse prove anything? Did it ever convince an 


correct the follies of the deluded, what effect may it 
be supposed to have upon opinions that are founded 
on facts, and built up in the most philosophical and 
logical order? 

Experience proves, that abuse heaped upon an im- 
poster, becomes his honor, and his most attractive 
ornament. And many kind hearted, charitable men 
and women, will sympathise in his persecution, and 
adopt his sentiment for no other reason than to share 
with him the abuse he receives. Therefore, while 
the spirit of intolerance prevents no folly, and cor- 
rects no error, it creates both. It destroys all social 
enjoyment, makes the world a pandemonium, and 
its ultimate results are to build up what it attempts 
to pull down, to make alive what it attempts to kill, 
and to expose and scatter abroad, what it attempts to 
cover up and circumscribe; while the truth or the 
falsehood—the right or the wrong, the good or the 
evil, in controversy, not unfrequently remains en- 
tirely unknown to both parties. 

Whereas, courteous inquiring into, and an unprej- 
udiced examination of a matter, qualifies one to ren- 
der an impartial judgment concerning it; and an 
honest opinion is always respectfully received, by all 
right minded men and women, notwithstanding that 
opinion. may be directly opposed to theirown. No 
social enjoyment is lost thereby or bitter feeling en- 
gendered, while truth will most likely be developed 
and disseminated, and all will be benefited. No one 
can deny, that as many people have been deceived 
by rejecting the truth, as there have been in believ- 
ing a falsehood; and he who would have his faults 
lean on virtue's side, would be quite modest in 
denying a statement made by a number of unim- 
| peachable witnesses; although his judgment may re- 
ject their testimony, common decency requires him 


to prove them to be fulse witnesses, before he declares 
them to be imposters. 


Therefore, nothing is gained and much is lost by 
the rude, vulgar habit of making a man’s religious 


man violates no law, let him be considered innodent; 
aad if he violates a law, let that law alone judge 
him. Puro. 
Account of the late Earthquake at Jeddo. 


We make the following extracts from a let- 
ter written by H. H. Doty, to the Editors of 
the Alta, which contains some items not hereto- 
fore published: 

While I was at Simoda, an official acoount of the 
awful calamity was proclaimed by the government ef 
Simoda (60 miles distant from Jeddo,) to the people. 
On the 7th of December, all the temples of Simoda 
were closed at 12 o’clock, when the priests formed a 
procession at the Government Building, and proceed- 
ed to the Quay, where they made offerings to their 
gods, the fury of whose wrath they had experienced, 
and whose anger they desired to appease. No official 
information of it had been declared at Hakodadi, (600 
miles distant,) when we left, though full partiéulars 
of it had been received. BE 
| The following account of the earthquake I reckived 
from the Japanese interpreter, who, I do not believe, 

the accounts: | 

On the llth November, at 9 hours 45 minutes, P. 
M., a shock was experienced, which aroused the in- 
habitants, who rushed into the streets. About three 


temples and dwellings, had not been ascertained by 
government, but there had been already shown by the 
district records of the city, that (80,800) thirty thou- 
sand eight hundred people, five hundred Budhist and 
Sintoo temples, one hundred and one thousand dwel- 
lings and stores, were destroyed; and it was thought 
when all the districts made their returns, these num- 
bers would be greatly increased. | 
The shocks were so severe at Simoda, that many 
were slightly damaged, and the people 


could not keep on thet feet As near as I could learn, 
the shock extended in & northast and south-west 


enthusiast or fanatic of his error? No: If it cannot 


opinions, a cause of reproach and abuse. So long as » 
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endowed with the authority necessary to lead 
| | and teach the people. It is this that causes Proressorn Witson, the Aeronaat, in comr Turoven the es 
munication to the Chronicle,advocates the prac-| have been favored wi Toleration—is True Politeness. 
to inculcate : feels extracts: | of good manners. presames to censure me = 
received, continually endeavoring of | tying it as s00n a8 he can get means. He | cr belief, who 
ar correct principles, to teach men to Tepen and have the pleasure of knowing that we been | it a matter of criticism oF f , that Tams Me 
| | sowing seed, which, we trust, will yet bring forth fruit. | tant or Catholic, nedan or 
We have faised quite a stir throaghout Merman, rudeness 
: ‘ a | I assure you, considering we are but beginners. © | these modes of make me intolerant or o ve, : 
says on the subject: of and | have been for nearly two weeks about Coloma, and he may resent intolerance repel such intru- 
i | “1am perfectly convinced, by the study of, there are several who are convinced of the trut {sion But the basis of all trae poll social 
in the science of aeronautics, that here enjoyment, is the mutual tolerance of personal rights. 
| We pect to go from here to “Mud, and Diamond And every one who wishes to see the world anything + 
| | ngs, and about Placerville, Georgetown So., &e. bets come <f conflict, end 
| we saw you we preached in Auburn, in the 4 
Court House, and were invited to come again. We | mand it of all others. Admirable was the : 
| | alao obtained the Court House to speak in st Colom, | 9 friend of mine to some one who came F 
| and at other places we had churches. a complaint of what he thought the im x 
We believe there is yet & good work to be done in | duct of « neighbor, ‘‘I may not approve | 
California if the right kind of men can be senteat. conduct;” he said, “‘but. I would sho 
Please to give our kindest regards to all the breth-| to-morrow to defend his right:to do as | 
by the of Utah, and San Bernd self, believe us to be 4, F. J Dee. 1858. | 
the WM. H SHEARMAN. Mrz. Eprron: I do not know the name 
We hope the Elders will not fail to COFTe# | .uthor of the foregoing exttact, but I do know that 
pond frequently, and keep us posted up in their | 1 am willing to endorse the sentiments that he has | 
movements.—|[ Ep. thereimexpressed. Although, if all professorsof ree 
ligian, were to be judged by such « standard of a 
a etiquet, I am fearful that many would be found sadly | 
| Tax Work 1x Evrors.—Txe arrival of the wanting, in what constitutes the courteous and re- : 
ee | steamship Golden Gate brings us late intelli-| fined gentlemen or lady. & 
te gence from the U nited States and . Nevertheless, such a standard ought to be set up, | 
athe “Mileonal Star” of the [and upon is graceful folds be 
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| minutes subsequently, another shock occurred, which | 
oscillated the earth north-east and south-west-the crash 
| | of falling buildings was heard throughout the city, 
| | fires broke out in thirty different places, covering an 
| extent of seven ri, fourteen miles square. Another 
shock (which threw every body off their feet.) suc 
| ceeded, when the earth opened in the north-east part : 
4 | and inhabitants, The exact number of inhabitants, } 
| 
| 
q | mer, her trips being made semi-monthly instead | 
of weekly, as formerly. 
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direction, | Chu Bima, at the entrance 
of 80 miles distant from the city, 
emited immense jets of fire and smoke, and was more 
active than at any time during my residence in Jap- 
an lest your. 


Stems. 


Recevery ef the Books of Adams & Co. 


_ On Wednesday morning some men living at 
North Beach, picked up a bag containing two 
large books, which they noticed floating in the 
Bay. © They looked into the books and found 
nothing that they understood. They asked a 
Mr. Bennett to look at the books, and he saw 
that they were books kept by Adams & Co., 
and he told them of that fact. Bennett went 
off and gave information to Mr. King of Wm., 
through whose exertions, joined with those of 
‘Marshall North, Capt. Mc. Donald, and officer 
Stevenson the books were after considerable 
difficulty secured. They were found by Mar- 
shall North concealed in a bed, between two 
mattrasses, When the men became aware that 
they were Adams & Co’s. books, they demand- 
‘ed $30,000 for: their delivery, but finally drop- 
ped to $1000; before the latter sum was paid 
over, however, the books were in the hands of 
the officers. 

The books had evidently been in the water 
for a long time, and the binding was only com- 
posed of wet pieces of pasteboard and leather, 
no two of which would hang together. One of 
these books is the general ledger of Adams & 
Co., and the other is their cash book. A num- 
ber of leaves have been torn from the ledger, 
but their importance, which may be discovered 


_ or guessed at from the index, is not yet known. 


From the eash book three leaves are missing, 
which contained the receipts and expenditures 
of the 22d and 21st of Feb. 1855. Both these 
books were delivered to A. A. Cohen, at the 
time of his appointment as Receiver in the case 
of Adams & OCo., or, if they were not, he ac 
ted in a very singular manner in not speaking 
of their absence. 

Aworuer Fitiisuster Exreprrion.——A num- 
ber of restless characters are now said to be or- 
ganizing an expedition in this city, the object 
of which is the conquest and revolutionizing of 
the the departments of Tabasco and Chiapas, 
in Southern Mexico. These departments in- 
clude the famous Isthmus of Tohauntepec, and 
it is supposed that a descent upon this thinly in- 
habited and unprotected region, during the ex- 


isting political dissensions of Mexico, would/ 


render the country an easy prey to the invaders. 
Of what use the country could prove to the 
expeditionists it is difficult to conceive. But in 
these days of adventure and extension, there 
seem to be no limits to the ‘manifest destiny” 
ideas of Californians.—Alta. 

Snoetinc.—A difficulty occurred on Wednes- 
day, at the corner of Stockton and Union 
streets, between the proprietor of a bakery, 
named Bond, and two of his employees. Bond 
discharged a pistol at one of his opponents, but 
happily without effect.” 

Tar Use or Cxtorororu.—An attempt 
was made last Sunday night on one of the 
wharves, by two suspicious looking fellows, to 
put a policeman to sleep by the use of Chioro- 
form. One of them engaged in conversation 
with him, and becoming very earnest in his talk, 
put his face near to the officer’s. The officer 
‘soon began to feel drowsy, and before he was 
aware of it, was asleep. He said he had no 
control over himself, and could not prevent the 
sleep that came upon him. Two officers came 
along and probably prevented the perpetration 
of a heinous crime. 

Democratic Primary Exection.—At the 
primary election held on Wednesday in this 
city for the purpose of choosing delegates to 
the State Convention to be held at Sacramento 
on the 5th day of March next, the following 
candidates were elected: 

First Ward—Frank Tilford, Charles Wil- 
son, Capt. G. Simpton, M. O’Brien, M. Gaff- 
ney. 

Second Ward—Chas. Carter, P. 8. O'Reilly, 
Jas. M. Wilson, Cor. Murphy, B. O’Rourke. 

Third Ward—N. 8. Pettit, David Mc Cas- 
thy, John H. Shepherd. 

Fourth Ward—R. E. Woods, E. R. Car- 
penter, Chas. P. Duane. 

Fifth Ward—E. B. Vreeland, J. E. Nutt- 
man, J. B. Shaeffer. 

Sizth Ward—Jas. Gallagher, Hall McAl- 
lister, John Curry, Pat. Martin. 

Seventh Ward—Matthew Crooks, J. P. 
Hicky, Edward Pacey, Anthony Ludlum. 

Eighth Ward—M. Hayes, J. Whalen, R. 
C. Page, A. P. Crittenden, John J. Hoff, 
Saml. Marx. 

After the close of the polls at the second 
ward, a fight grew out of a dispute between 
some of the electioneerers, which resulted in 
the stabbing of # man in the beck part of the 
neck. Two men by the nages of Durkin and 
McDonald, were arrested fer the disturbance, 
but were subsequently released. We did not 
learn the name of the injured man.~ He was 
not seriously wounded. Later in the evening, 
@ fight occurred in the sixth ward, in which 
James Gallagher, one of the delegates elected, 
was engaged, and a man named James White, 
both of whom were arrested. 

Brorat Trearwerr or 4 About 
Ohe o'clock on Wednesday morning, an old 
Ohinaman was badly beaten at the corner of 


tracted the attention of a policeman, who, on 
going to the point, was told by the Celestial 
that James Hennessey and James Curry had 
beaten him. The officer could not arrest them 
because Chinese testimony does not suffice to 
convict a“‘white” man in a court in California 


| jJaw.—S. F. Chron... 


A Spreutaz Case —A man who had been 
in good health, and has had only a moderate 
appetite for some time past, was delivered, by 
the course of nature and without the use of any 
medicine, on Wednesday of a tapeworm thirty- 
three feet- 

Rossery.—On Monday night a Chinaman 
robbed the house of a gentleman on Monatgom- 
ery street, near Pacific. The Celestial, who 
who had been a cook in the house, managed to 
obtain $150 in coin, and a number of valuable 
articles of jewelry. He ransacked a trunk un- 
der a bed in which the proprietor was sleeping. 
His wife heard the burglar, but did not waken 
her husband for fear he would be shot. 

Departure or Mr. anp Mrs, Srarx.—Mr. 
and Mrs. James Stark left San Francisco on 
Monday Feb. 25th, in the barqne Jane A. 
Falkenburg, on a professional tour to Anstralia. 
Prom Australia they intend going to Europe, 
and will probably be absent from California 
about two or three years. 
ke 


fram the Suterior. 


SHootine at Nevapa.—By a telegraphic dis- 
patch to the Union from Nevada we learn that 
& man named James L. Davis was shot on 
Sat. evening Feb. 28, at, about 8 o'clock, by a 
man named Solomon Flanders. Flanders was 
about going to bed in his cabin, when Davis 
entered; stating that it was his intention to kill 
him, and at the same time drew his pistol and 
attempted to fire it. The pistol being out of 
order, the attempt proved unsuccessful, where- 
upon Flanders drew his pistol and shot Davis, 
and he died in about four hours afterwards. 

Mintne 1n Nevapa County.—From almost 
every section of Nevada county, says the Dem- 
ocrat, more or less complaint is heard of a 
want of sufficient water to carry on mining 
operations to advantage. On the Ridge, be- 
tween the South and Middle Yuba, even in the 
most favored localities, miners are but partially 
supplied. At French Corral, San Juan, Bad- 
ger Hill, and Montezuma, there is a moderate 
supply of water from Shady Creek and Grizzly 
ditches, and the miners are doing remarkably 
well for the length of time they can work. At 
points above, little or no water can be obtained, 
in consequence of the snow and freezing weather. 


YA fine ditch is now being constructed by Jen- 


nings & Co., from the Middle Yuba, which, 
when completed, will, in connection with the 
Grizzly Ditch, farnish water the year round at 
Wisconsin Hill, Seetland’s and other places. 
Improvements are also being made to bring in 
larger supplies of water at Badger Hill and 
Patterson. San Juan has become a brisk bus- 
iness town and is rapidly improving. Messrs. 
Barton & Co., have recently opened some very 
rich diggings at Wolsey’s Flat, which promise 
to be of immense value. 

Panroer Kitiep.—The San Joaquin Re- 
publican says: 

On Wednesday last; Mr. John H. Myéts, 
who resides in the vicinity of Byrne’s Ferry, on 
the Stanislaus, while out in search of stock,and 
accompanied by four dogs, came across a large 
panther, which took toa tree. Mr. M., not 
being armed, thoughtlessly picked up a stone 
and threw it at the animal, which in turn sprang 
at him from the tree. He narrowly escaped 
injury, the animal alighting only one foot from 
where he stood. The dogs instantly pitched 
into his panthership, but after the first brush all 
but one were out and gone. The dog remained 
fastened on the jaw of the panther and stuck 
to it until Mr. Myers was able to dispatch it 
with a large stone. The faithfal dog suffered 
terribly in the encounter, being almost torn to 
pieces. Mr. M. says that his first impulse was 
to run when the panther alighted so near him, 
but he did not like to desert the dog after ex- 
hibiting so much courage in his master’s de- 
fence. The panther measured eight feet from 
the tip of the nose to the end of the tail. 


Tae Wearser snp Pasrores at Monterey. 
For the last week the weather has been extre- 
mely hot and dry at mid-day, the evenings cool 
and pleasant. The air is so attenuated that a 
gun fired off can be heard at double the ordi- 
nary distance. On the first four days of the 
week the thermometer stood at 14 degrees in 
shade. The ground has become as hard and 
baked ‘as a brick, and all kinds of wood begin 
to shrink and crack. From the excessive heat 
and drought of the last ten days, the grass has 
become so checked in growth and sustenance 
that the cattle of our vicinity are becoming as 
poor and lean as skeletons.— Monterey Sentinel. 
A.most the 22d Febro- 
ary, 8 man who had been suspected of stealing 
for some time past, from the miners near the 
Tower Honse was caught and taken to the 
Tower House. A jury of miners was empanneled, 
and the guilt fairly established upon him by a 
miners’ jury's verdict. The verdict was, that 
the persons from whom he had stolen, three in 
number, should each give him four lashes with a 
piece of rope When the first man went in to 
inflict his portion of the punishment, the thief 
begged so: piteously, that he forgave him his 


part of the wrong, and the other two followed 


the example of the first, so he was released, 
and made some of the fastest tracks out of that 
‘neighborhood that had been made in those dig- 
gings for many a day. 

Fara Burrs Oovuwrry.—The 
Marysville Express says that a difficulty oc- 
curred last Monday morning about two o'clock, 
at Hansonville, Butte county, between Dr. 
Webster and a man named Chris, a shoemaker, 
about five dollars, in a game of poker. The 
Doctor accused Chris of having five dollars of 
his money, when he denied and left for his cabin 


clerk and got a pistol from him, and followed 
Chris over to his cabin, where it appears he 
shot Chris in the knee, and Chris shot the Doc- 
tor with a double-barrel shot gan—both loads 
penetrating his left side. Chris then started, 
not knowing he was shot, over to Bidwell, to 
give-himself up, but soon gave out and return- 
ed. As the stage which brought the news to 
Marysville passed, the Doctor was dying, and 
the wound in Chris’ knee is of a very serious 
nature. 


From tae Piains.—The Los Angeles Star 
says that it learns from a Mr. Clement Cox, 
who arrived at Los Angeles on the 13th Feb- 
ruary from the Mohave, that an attack was 
made by a party of the Mohave Indians, on a 
portion of A. C. Green’s Surveying Company, 
near the Sink of the Mohave and north of the 
base line. The attack was made on Febrnary 
5th, on three men—while at work sectionizing 
—by the hanies of R. S. Redmond, Hugh 
McGorry and John Keff, which resulted in the 
death of one of the parties (McGorry) and 
the wounding of Keff. Redmond is missing, 
and is supposed to have been killed by the In- 
dians. The Indians were armed with bows and 
arrows and knives. No trouble had occurred 
previously with the Indians by any of the sur- 
veying party. 

There had been no rain on the Desert but 
once. during the winter, and feed was very poor. 

Morper at San Dieco.—On the night of 
February 8th, a soldier, named Jerry O’Sulli- 
van, belonging to Co. F, 3d Art’y, stationed at 
the Mission, was found dead in the Mission 
Valley, about two miles from town, with bis 
head horribly mutilated. The deceased started 
from town about eight o’clock with a fowling 
piece, which was found by his side broken into 
several piece. He was discovered about eleven 
o’clock by a person passing by, with his brains 
stove in and quite dead, although his body was 
yet warm. He was about 30 years of age, and 
is said to have been a peaceable and quiet man. 
A reward of $300 has been offered for the ar- 
rest of the murderer. 


Brie Lump.—A correspondent from Saw Mill 
Flat, says the Shasta Republican, 23d inst., in- 
forms us that Messrs. Booth & Allen took out 
of their claim a few days ago, a round lump 
of gold mixed with a very little quartz, weigh- 
ing nearly thirty-five ounces. Their claim is 
some half a mile below Whiskytown. On yes- 
terday, they raised another piece weighing over 
four ounces. The claim of G. Farington & Co., 
is paying them from forty to fifty dollars a day 
to the hand. The miners on Cedar Flat are do- 
ing well. Coyote Flat is paying better than 
ever. 


Earruquakes Catirornia.—The Monte- 
rey Sentinel, in commenting on the recent earth_ 
quake at San Francisco, remarks that it had 
made its customary annual visit to Sun Fran- 
cisco the same as it does to Monterey. Once 
a year there is a great shaking of that part of 
the earth’s dry bones, which immediately binds 
California to the rest of her component parts. 
San Francisco Bay and the Los Angeles coun- 
try would seem to be the great focii of our great 
earthquake system. The Mission near Los 
Angeles was called by Padre Junipero in 1788, 
in one of his manuscripts, ‘“‘San Gabriel de los 
Temblores.” At San Juan Capistrano and 
Santa Inez Missions in September 1812, ao 
severe shock of earthquake prostrated the 
church buildings of those establishments, and 
many persons lost their lives in the first named; 
the church being full of people at the time. 
The old tradition of the Indians is, that the 
Bay of San Francisco was formed during a 
terrible earthquake. The earthquake of Friday 
morning done no injury in Monterey; many 
persons did not even feel it. The weather was 
perfectly calm, and the night clear and starry. 

Conrrasren.—At Sebastopol on 
the night of December 18th, the thermometer 
fell several degrees below zero, a degree of cold 
in the Crimea, in latitude 45, and nearly sur- 
rounded by water, which is very surprising, and 

which must be of very rare occurrence. In the 
vicinity of London, in latitude 514, the weather, 
during the week whjch ended on the Ist of Jan. 
was very mild, and the thermometer only once 
fell as low as the freezing point! 

TareateneD Inpian wear Co- 
Lumeia.—During the early part of last week, 
says the Columbia Gazette,a miner while out 
on @ hunting excursion, between French Camp, 
in Calaveras county, and Pine Log, accidentally 
shot an Indian, mistaking him for an animal. 
The Indian, it appears, doubting the object of 
‘the hunter, dodged behind some bushes, and the 
hanter observing the dodging object, let fly, 
striking the Walley in the breast. The sons of 
the: forest soon gathered, and a very excit- 
ing council assembled. Runners were seat 
out, and the red men were seen coming in 
from different quarters, to a general gathering, 


—about one hundred yards off; the Doctor| | 
went over to Hanson’s store, and waked up the| 


having arits in their hands. For a time the 
aspect of affairs was rather belligerent, and 
strong fears were entertained that open hostil- | 
ities would take place and bicod flow. Fearing 


ruptore, messenger was dént over to Col- 


umbia for one of the dignitaries of the Wal- 
leys, who spoke English, and thtough him the 
accident was explained, and the red men ap- 
peased. The wounded Indian has « hole 
throngh him below the left shoulder, but is ex- 


pected to recover.. Every attestion is paid to 
him. 


FROM PUGET SOUND. 


By the arrival of the sciooner W. Sea- 
ward, we have received a copy of the Puget 
Sound Courier, of Feb. 8th. We publish news 
up to that date, on Sunday morning, at which 
time, however, we received no papers. As we 
stated at that time, a deputation had arrived 
from the hostile Indians, apparently anxious for 
peace. There were seventeen Indians in all 
who came in, and among them Leschi and Kit- 
sap, the two chiefs who are considered the insti- 
gators and leaders of all the Indians who are 
in arms in Washington Territory. 

Their professed object in coming upon the 
plains was to get a message to the command- 
ant of thé military forces at Fort Steilacoom, 
they wished to have a talk for peace. At Mr. 
McCloud’s house they stopped several hours. 
Leschi talked very hard against Gov. Stevens, 
and accused him of having deceived them in 
the treaty. He said he would like to have two 
pieces of paper taken, on one of which should 
be written the wrong done by the Indians, and 
on the other the wrong the whites had in- 
flicted on them. ‘‘Let these two papers,” 
said he, “be sent to the great Chief, and let 
him decide who was most to blame, the Indian 
who has had his lands taken from him, or the 
white man who has deceived him.” 

Mr. John Swan, sub-Indian ager, had been 
dispatched to have a talk with the chiefs. 


A Warre Boy Rerurnen.—The Courier 
says, that one of the war party of the Nis- 
quallys came to Fort Steilacoom and brought 
with him a white boy named King, whom they 
had captured at the White River massacre. 
He recollects distinctly about his father’s house 
being burned, he saw his parents killed, and 
was himself tied in the woods for several hours. 
He is said to be a very interesting child.—[S. 
F. Alta. | 

By the bark Madonna, which arrived here on 
Thursday night from Port Madison, W. T., we 
have news from Puget Sound to 21st February. 

The friendly Indian chief, Pat Cannon, has 
had a fight with the Clicktats. He left his 
camp on Snow Gully River, and fell in with 
five of the Clicktat Indians, and took them 
prisoners. They refused to answer his questions, 
so he beheaded two of them, and sent their 
heads into Seattle. The remaining three, to 
save their lives, agreed to give him all the in- 
formation they could. Cannon took them along 
as guides. He then, with one hundred warriors, 
soon overtook a large body of the enemy, sur- 
prised and routed them, and killed a great 
many. He had four of his men killed. He 
himself was wounded. 


Later from the North. 
INDIAN HOSTILITIES AT THE MOUTH OF 
ROGUE RIVER. 


We copy the following from an extra of the 
Crescent City Herald, dated February 25: 

From F. H. Pratt, Esq., a resident at the 
mouth of Rogue river, who arrived last night 
in the schooner Gold Beach, we receive the 
startling news that the Indians in that district 
have united with a party of the hostile Indians 
above, and commenced a war of extermination 
against the white settlers. 

The station at Big Bend, some fifteen miles 
up the river, having been abandoned several 
weeks previous, the Indians made a sudden at- 
tack on Saturday morning, Feb. 28d, upon the 
farms, about four miles above the mouth,where 
some ten or twel¥e men of Capt. Poland’s Com- 
pany of Volunteers were encamped, the remain- 
der of the Company being absent, attending a 
ball on the 22d, at the mouth of Rogue River. 
The fight is stated to have lasted nearly the 


escaped to tell the story—the farmers were all 


killed. It is supposed there are now about 300 


Grave and Galaise Creeks and Big Meadows. 
They are led by a Canada Indian named Enos, 
who was formerly a favorite guide for Col. Fre- 
mont in his expeditions. 

Here follows a list of about twenty*five names 
of persons killed. 

The inhabitents at the mouth of Rogue River 
have all moved to the north side of the river, 
where formerly, under the apprehension of a 
sudden attack, a fort had been erected; they 
number about one hundred and thirty men, 
having less than a hundred guns amongst them. 
The schooner Gold Beach left yesterday (Sun- 
day) morning, at half-past five o'clock, and it 
is supposed that a fight commenced at daylight, 


side of the river, whefe they expected to find 
the whole body of Indians.) At sunrise every | 
thing on the south. side was in flames. The 
stores of Coburn & Warwick; FH. Pratt, and| 


boat was despatched as early as Saturday eve-| 


whole of Saturday, and but few of the whites | nig 


hostile Indians in the field, including those from Richvi 


in command of that past, of the cccursehees; 
| Tater still. 
The schooner Ellen arrived at this port, (Sa. 


Francisco, ) at 4 o’clock, p. m., yesterday, ( Fri-| Bread— 


day, ) and brings news confirmatory of the above 
report. The north side haa since been destroy- 
ed. The fort is still safe with two weeks’ pro- 
visions. 

Rarionace oy tus ex- 
change characterizes the recent earthquake in 
this city, as an unsuccessful attempt, on the part 
of Natare, to settle land titles here. 


Parrrroron gays that a gentieman laughed so 
heartily that she feared he had burst his jocudar vein 


Latter-Day Saints’ Publications, 


Tas Desxeer News, a quarto of eight pub- 
lished weekly in Great Salt Lake City, {s Organ 
of the Church in Utah, and is ably edited by the Hon. 
Albert Carrington. There is a very e amount of 
the coltimns of the 
** News.”’ 


amount of choice selections, published in this ’ 
make it invaluable to all interested in the Kingdom 
of God. We expect to be able hereafter to furnish 
the ‘‘D. N.”’ to all who may wish to subscribe. 
Terms of Subscription:—$6 per annum. 


Tus Mormon, a weekly published in New 
York City, by Elder John Taylor, one of the Twelve 
Apostles, can be had by applying at this Office. We 
can not recommend this too highly to the 
Saints, and we are sure that $2 55—the price of sub- 
scription including postage—will be very profitably 

nt in its purchase. The well known ability of the 

tor, Elder John Taylor, is a sufficient guarantee 
for the style of ite reading matter, and requires no 
eulogium from us to recommend it to the Saints. 


We also receive the Mirzzwiat Sram every Mail 
from Europe, and have a few copies of the sevententh 
volume for sale. The ‘‘Star’’ is edited and published 
by Elder Franklin D. Richards, one of the Twelve 
Apostles, and contains, besides a variety of original 
articles from the masterly pen of the Editor, all the 
news of interest connected with the Missions of the 
Church in Europe, with excellent expositions of doc- 
trine from the pens of the different Elders. The price 
of the ‘‘Star’’ in this country, including American 
and English postage, (which is two cents on each 
number in both countries,) is $3 25. 


PROSPECTUS 


WESTERN STANDARD. 


Ir is our intention to publish a Weekly Newspaper 
bearing the above title, to be devoted to the interests 
of the Church of Jesus Cunier oy Latrer-Day Saints 
—to be an exponent of its doctrines, and a medium 
through which the public can derive correct informa- 
tion in relation to ita objects and progress. Its 
columns wil] also contain items of general intelligence 
and the current news of the day, both foreign and 
domestic, which from our position, situated in the 
Queen City of the Pacific, we wij] be able to obtain at 
the earliest dates and in ample detail. 

It will be our aim to make Tus Wesrmrn StanpDarp 
an interesting and instructive sheet; and, as its 
columns will be enriched by the correspondence of 
the Elders of the Church, who are laboring in different 
portions of the Earth, and choice selections from 


the leading papers of the United States and Great! 5 


Britain, we trust it will be satisfactory to our sub- 
scribers. 

To the Saints the announcement that another 

blication is being issued, under the sanction of the 
‘irst Presidency of the Chutch, that will be found on 
the side of truth, defending it, and heralding it forth, 
will be received with pleasure, and will, no doubt, 
meet with their hearty and support. 

The regular i of the Mail from San 
Francisco to Great Salt Lake City, by way of San 
Bernardino and the Southern Settlements of Utah, 
will be advantageous to the subecribers of Tus W. 8. 
in those places, as they will obtain news much earlier 
than heretofore. 


Asa medium of advertising, the columns of Tux | OTS 


W. 8. present unusual facilities to business men and 
general dealers, as it will be extensively 
among the Emigrating poftion of our ens 
GEO. Q CANNON. 
Tus W. 8. will be isstied every Saturday. 
Office—-No. 1184 Montgomery Street. 


4«@” Tux following persons will please act as Agents 
for The Western Standard. 


Sacramento 
Salmon valle 


Hon. Jefferson Hunt *® 


Throughout the Mines Wm. H. Shearman 
Napa Ci Joseph Motint 
Cen le, Alameda Co eS Cheney 
. Horner 
Mission San Jose, do J.C. Naile 
Union City, do William Hopkins 
Redwood City Eli Whipple 
Santa Crus Moses A. Meder 
. M. Thomas, 
San Bernardino Willard Whipple 
St. Helens, Oregon Ter John 8. Bosarth 
New York John Taylor 
phia Jeter Clinton 
Travelling Agents in Pa. Geo a and 
Cincinnati John Banks 
St. Louis James H. Hart 
Carson Valley Orson Hyde 
Great Salt Lake City 8. W. Richards 
Kan Creek Ward A. 0. Smoot 
Gardner's Mill, Mill Creek Robt. Gardner 
Mill Creek Alex. Hill 
Cotton wood Lyman Stevens 
South Cottonwood And’w Cahoon 
Union 8. Richards 
Wm. Draper 
Joseph Harker 


as there was a party going to cross to the south on 


ning to Port Orford to inform Major Reynolds, | 


4 — 7 — 
Crakers, —.7 a— 16 
Boots 
Men's Kip $2 75 a3 2% 
do do 1 76 a2 00 
do Wax ad 
do @& 1 2 al 76 
do Grain 3 a3 0 
do Vine Calf 6 00 
Women's Fine 
do Calf Pegged 
do do Sewed 
lined, 
F 
Fine Clothing . about cost 
Hickory Shirts 350 4 50 
Fancy Calico .... és 
White Cotton_do. . — 
Blue flannel overshirts, 
quality, perdos. .... 12 — a— — 
Undershirts and Drawers 5 212 
Woo] Sucks, coumry Kuit, per dus 4—a6— 
Regalia, in 110 bas true Havana — 280 — 
Imitation do beet aD — 
Choice brands, Havana, Leadres aad | 
Coffee— 
Java, green, per Ib —— 14 
Cerdaze— 
ManiJa, American made — 7 a— 2 
Cotton Twine qe e¢e« ass 12 a—- 18 
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THE WESTERN 


Let to-morrow take care of to-morrow; 
Leave things of the future to fate; 

What's the use to anticipate sorrow, 
Life's troubles come never too late! 

If to hopeover much be an error, 
"Tis one that the wise have preferred; 

"| And how often have hearts been in terror, 

Of evils that never occurred! 


Have faith—and thy faith shall sustain thee— 
Permit not suspicion and care 

With invisible bonds to enchain thee, 
But bear what God gives thee to bear. 


Be ne’er by ‘!forebodings”’ deterred; 
But think how oft hearts have been saddened 
By fear of what never occurred! 


Let to-morrow take care of to-morrow; 
Short and dark as our life may appear, 

We may makc it still darker by sorrow— 
Still shorter by folly and fear! 

Half our troubles are half our invention; 
And often from blessings conferred 

Have we shrunk in the wild apprehension 
Of evils—that never occurred! 


Earthquakes and Internal Heats. 


We make the following extracts from a letter 
of E. Merriam, on the subject of earthquakes, 
published in the National Intelligencer: 

During the great earthquake at Chantibun, 
Siam, May 13, 1848, which was felt at the same 
moment in Valparaiso, South America, and 
throughout the province of Tuscany, in Europe, 
hairs, resembling human hairs, came out of the 
earth in the twinkling of an eye, during the 
garthquake—in the fields, in the highways, in 
the bazaars, in the market places. 

On the 5th of February, of the same year, 
during an earthquake at Mahone Bay, Nova 
Scotia, grubs, like cabbage grubs, fell from the 
snow clouds, and great flocks of robins followed 
the cloud and fed upon the grubs. These birds 
had never before been seen in that cold climate 
in winter. | 

It isnow over one hundred years since the great 
earthquake at Lisbon, which destroyed sixty 
thousand people in six minutes; that earthquake 
was felt on all the then discovered continents of 
the globe. The great earthquake at Caraccas, 
on the 25th of March, 1812, destroyed ten 
thousand persons in two minutes. But these 
earthquakes happened during religious festivals, 
as have also several other great earthquakes of 
which I have records. 

With regard to the heat of the interior of 
the earth, I have some facts that have a bear- 


ing. The multitude of volcanoes found in 


various parts of the earth, except within the 
interior of the continent of Africa, come from 


ever-burning fires; but there are places beneath 


the earth’s erust where heat is not only absent, 
but its opposite is present. In a paper ad- 
dreased to me in 1845, by E. W. Newton, Esq., 


of Kanawha, Virginia, he says; 


“In answer to the inquiries contained in your 
letter, which has been placed in our hands by 
the gentleman to whom it was addressed, we 
remafk: There has been no misrepresentation 
in the newspapers in relation to the depth of 
the salt wells. Several of them are 1200 to 
1610 feet. Mr. C. Reynolds assures us that 
his well is sixteen hundred and fifty feet deep. 
There is abundant evidence that there is no 
increase of temperature in the depth reached in 


any of the wells: . 


“First. ‘Tike water that is driven or forced 
up from all the wells is very cold. At one 
of the depth of 1500 feet, and which is 
tubed 700 feet, so as to exclude all the water, 
fresh or salt, to that depth—and it is quite 
certain that all the water comes from the depth 
of 1600 feet, for at that depth the stream of 
salt water was struck—the water is also cold 
as the very coldest spring water, such as gushes 
out from the base of our mountains. 


At Kanawaha the gas is conducted under 
the salt furnaces, and is burnt as fuel in salt 
boiling, the cinders I have specimens of having 
all the appearance of roots and fibres of vege- 
tables. Underneath that surface is a natura! 
manufactory of bitaminous coal. The gas is 
| condensed, and forms petroleum, and the petro- 
leum crystalizes and forms coal. This is the 
way in which all the mineral coal is produced, 
and not, as is erroneously supposed, to have re- 


sulted from vegetation. 
I have examined the Mammoth Cave of Ken- 


tucky to the extent of fifteen miles, and found 


all the dry apartments, avenues, &c., are of the 
same uniform, unvarying temperature of fifty- 
nine degrees of Fahrenheit throughout the year. 
These two localities I rely upon to sustain me 
in the conclusion that the increase of temper- 
ature in descending beneath the earth’s crust is 
not universal. I am familiar with the temper- 
atares and chemical conditions of almost all the 
deep salt wells in the United States. 

In connection, with this, I must mention fire 
as a companion of other phenomena of nature. 
On ascending the white-face peak of the Adir- 
ondacks, a few years since, for the meteor- 
ological observation, I was stopped when half 
way up the mountain by the smoke of a forest 
fire near by, which had overtaken me. I des- 
cended. The fire soon reached the mountain, 
and before I left the vicinity this majestic height 
was wrapped in one vast mantle of flame—a 
magnificent covering. Every thing that was 
combustible was consumed, and even the thin 
covering of earth which supported vegetation 
on the vast rock surface was calaned. There 
was nothing of vegetable life left. Five years 
after, I again ascended the same mountain, and 
its whole surface was alive with a thick growth 
of blue-berry bushes, yielding such an abundance 
of delicious fruit that the people came there to 
gather it for the Montreal market. The germ 
was in the fire, or in the granite rock, from seed 
planted by God on the third day of the creative 
époch and before the sun was placed in the 
firmament. 

Loss of Life by the Wars. 


We have seen it sometimes remarked, in ref- 
erence to the loss of life in the Crimea, that 
certain battles were among the bloodiest ever 
fought, the sacrifice of life the greatest, &c. 
But such writers either forget, or certainly 
know very little about the terrible battles fought 
in the former times, and even of a comparative- 
ly recent date, and within the memory of per- 
sons living. Let us notice some of these. 


At the battle of Arcola the Austrians | ost, 
in killed and wounded, 18,000 men; the French, 
15,000. 

At Hohenlinden the Austrian loss 14,000; 
the French, 9,000. 

At Austerlitz, the Allies, out of 80,000 men, 
lost 30,000 in killed and wounded or prisoners; 
the French loss only (!) 12,000. 

At Jena and Austerstadt, the Prussians lost 
30,000 men, killed and wounded, and nearly as 
many prisoners, making nearly 60,000 in all; 
and the French 14,000 in killed and wounded. 
terrific battle of Eylaw, the Russians 
lost 25,000 in killed and wounded; and the 
French, 30,000. 

At Friedland the Russian loss was 17,000, 
in killed and wounded—the French loss, 8,000. 
At Wagram the Austrians and French lost 
each 25,000 in all, in killed and wounded. 

At Smolenski the French loss was 17,000 
men—that of the Russians, 10,000. 

At Borodino, which is said to have been “‘the 
most murderous and obstinately fought battle 
on record,” the French lost in killed, wounded 
and prisoners, 50,000 men—the Russians about 
the same number, making in all 100,000 men in 
one battle! 

At Lutzen the French loss was 18,000 men 
—the Allies, 15,000. 

At Bautzen the French lost 25,000 men— 
the Allies, 15,000. 

At Dresden, where the battle lasted two 


“Second. The workmen at the furnaces, in| days, the Allies lost in killed, wounded gnd pri- 


warm weather, are in the habit of filling jugs 
with river water, and immersing in the cisterns 
of salt water as it is thrown up. The water in 
the jags soon becomes not quite so cold as ice 
water, but as cold as the coldest spring water. 

“Third. The gas which comes from the low- 
est depths of the wells with the water, if not, 
according to the sapposition expressed in your 
letter, from beneath the water, is as cold as a 
northern blast in winter. To be exposed to a 
moderate stream of this gas, in tubing the wells, 
is extremely disagreeable to the workmen. In 
the bottest days in summer it chills them 
through in a short time. These facis every 
body here considers conclusive that the temper- 
ature does not increase in proportion to the 
depth below the surface of the earth.” 

There was a fear expressed when the great 
reservoirs of gas were first reached at Kanawha 
that it might be ignited by lightaing, and an ex- 
plosion be the result; hence the remark referred 
to in my letter that the gas came from beneath 
‘the water. Nature has protected the gas from 
fire resulting from meteors of the clouds by 
placing it under water, On Green river, 
Kentacky, however, passengers became alarmed 
during low stages of water when the boat dis- 
tarbe the sediment on the rock bottom of the 
iver, during which carbonetted hydrogen 
escapes in such abundance as to so Gill the air 
ums to ignite from the fire in the fumeces under 


soners, 25,000 men; and the French, between 
10,000 and 12,000. 

At Leipsic, which lasted three days, Napole- 
on lost two Marshals, twenty Generals and 
about 60,000 men, in killed, wounded and priso- 
ners—the Allies, 1,790 officers, and about 40,- 
000 men—upwards of 100,000 men in all! 

At Lagny, the Prussians lost 15,000 men, in 
killed, wounded and prisoners; the French 6,800. 
The battle of Trebbia lasted three days; and 
the French and Allies lost each about 12,000 
men, or 24,000 in all. 

Here we have battles, among which are some, 
compared to which those in the Crimea were 
but small engagements, great as they appear to 
us. Besides these were several others of minor 
importance to the foregoing, as to the loss of 
men, but large in the aggregate. There were 
those of the Bridge of Lodi, a most desperate 
contested fight—the famous battle of the Nile, a 
sea fight, in which Nelson lost 895 men in kill- 
ed and wounded; and the French 5,225 men in 
killed and wounded, 3,005 prisoners, and 18 out 
of 17 ships engaged in the action—that of the 
Bay of Aboukir, where the French had 8,000 
men engaged, and the Turks 9,000; and every 
man of the Turks was lost, in killed, wounded 
and prisoners——Vcr— Engers— Marengo, 
most desperate and bloody engagement. Mas- 
da, where the French, out of 7,500 men en- 
gaged, lost about 4,800 in killed, wounded and 


the boilers, if the furnace doors are left open. prisoners. Talavera, another famous and bloody 


engagement—Albuera, where the British, out 
of 7,500 men engaged, lost 4,300— Salamanca 
— Vittoria—Toulouse—Paris and Quatre Bas. 

In all these battles, the loss, in killed and 
wounded, on all sides, was at least a million of 
men! besides thousands in skirmishes, minor en- 
gagements, &c., and that within « period of 
less than thirty years! Enormous as is this loss 
and injury of life—of those who fall in battle 
and are maimed by wounds,—it is bat small 
compared to the loss of life caused otherwise by 
war. “The numbers killed and wounded io 
battle,” says a writer, “are no full index to the 
loss of life in war, and seldom comprise one- 
fourth of its actual victims.” It is small com- 
pared to the immense numbers carried off by 
disease, exposure, and other casualties incident 
tower. 

Allison says of the campsign of 1799: “In 
littlé more than four months the French and 
Allied armies had lost nearly half of their col- 
lective forces; those cut off, or irrecoverably 
mutilated by the sword, being about 116,000 
men.” And, “The survivors of the French 
army from the Russian campaign, were not 
more than 85,000 men; out of an army of about 
500,000 men!” 

Such are the curses of war! It is the great 
est calamity that can befall a nation, and more 
to be dreaded than plague, pestilence or famine. 
If it has any advantages, they are of such cha- 
racter as the hurricane or earthquake produce 
in nature—more of a negative than of a po- 
sitive character—in the destruction of tyranni- 
cal. systems of error and oppression. War 
should be a dernier resort; and a nation should 
submit to almost any evil rather than engage 
in one.—[N. Y. Times, 


Facets about Friday. 


Frou time immemorial Friday has been 
frowned upon as a day of ill-omen. And though 
this prejudice is less prevalent now than it was 
of yore, when superstition had general sway, 
yet there are many, even in this matter of fact 
age of ours, who would hesitate on a day so in- 
auspicious, to begin an undertaking of momen- 
tous import. And now many brave mariners, 
whose hearts unquailed could meet the wild: t 
fary of their ocean home, would blanch to eve:: 
bend their sails on Friday. But to show with 
how much reason this feeling is indulged, let us 
examine the following important facts in con- 
nection with our own settlement and greatness 
as a nation, and we will see how great cause 
we Americans have to dread the fatal day. 

On Friday, August 8rd, 1492, Christopher. 
Colambus sailed on his great voyage of dis- 
covery. 

On Friday, October 12th, 1492, he first dis- 
covered land. | 

On Friday, 4th January, 1493, he sailed on 
his return to Spain, which, if he had not reach- 
ed in safety, the happy result would never have 
been known which led to the settlement on 
this vast continent. 

On Friday, March 15th, 1493, he arrived at 
Palos in safety. 

On Friday, November 22nd, 1494, he arrived 
at Hispanolia, on his second voyage to America. 
On Friday, June 13, 1494, he, though un- 
known to himself, discovered the continent of 
America. 

On Friday, March 5th, 1495, Henry VII, 
of England, gave to John Cabot his commis- 
sion, which led to the discovery of North Amer- 
ica. This is the first American State paper in 
England. 

On Friday, September 7th, 1565, Melendez 
founded St. Augustine, the oldest settlement in 
the United States by more than 40 years. 

On Friday, November 10th, 1620, the May 
Flower, with the Pilgrims, made the harbor of 
Provincetown. And on the same day signed 
that Augest Compact, the forerunner of our 
present glorious Constitution. 

On Friday, December 22nd, 1620, the Pil- 
grims made their final landing on Plymouth 
Rock. 

On Friday, February 22nd, 1732, George 
Washington, the Father of American Freedom, 
was born. 

On Friday, June 16th, Banker Hill was 
seized and fortified. 

On Fridey, October Ith, 1177, the surren- 
der of Saratoga was made, which had such 
power and influence in inducing Fraace to de- 
clare for our cause. 

On Friday, September 22nd, 1780, the trea- 
son of Arnold was laid‘bare, which saved us 
from destruction. 

On Friday, October 19th, 1781, the surren- 
der at Yorktown, the crowning glory of Ameri- 
can arms. 

On Friday, 7th, ]776, the motion in Con- 
gress was made by John Adams, seconded by 
Richard Henry Lee, that the United Colonies 
were and of right ought to be free and indepen- 
dent. 

Thus, by numerous examples we see that 
however it may be with the other nations, 
Americans need never dread to begin on Fri- 
day any undertaking, however momentous it 
may be. | 


Surrwewt oy Quamrs Goww.—The Anglo- 
California Gold 


Errect or Licur uron plant 
will only grow under the influence of light. ‘The 
plant is placed in the soil in darkness, when 8 
chemical change takes place. If a plant is de- 
prived of light it uo longer forms wood. The 
quantity of light regulates the growth of the 
plant. ach year’s growth of s tree is indi- 
cated by s series of fibrous rings, from which 
we can determine for every year the quantity 
of sunshine to which the tree has been exposed ; 
also, which has been the sunny side. For the 
productiou of every cubic inch of wood a certain 
degree of chemical influence of the sunlight and 
calorific power is essential. Timber is produced 
by the tree absorbing throngh the bark and 
leaves the carbonic acid (carbon and oxygen) 
from the atmosphere. 

Under the influence of light, the plant by ite 
own vital forces decomposes the carbonie ecid. 
In virtue of the vital force excited by solar in- 
fluence the carbonic acid is decomposed; and 
oxygen is set free for the use of the animal king- 
dom generally, and carbon goes to constitate 
the woody strycture of the plant. If we ignite 
wood it gives out light and heat, from which 
we can produce @ certain amount of chemical 
effect, the same elements as form sunshine. 

The quantity of light and chemical forces 
arising from combustion, represent exactly that 
quantity which is necessary to occasion the plant 
to grow. The coal fields are formed by the 
chemical decomposition of fern-like flora of a 
peculiar kind. Vegetable life rapidly decom- 
posed under the conditions of a tropical swamp 
—our coal is the produce of tropical forests. 
We employ coal in our domestic operations; 
we subject it to distilation, obtain from ita 
fluid which circulates through our streets and 
our dwellings. We ignite it, and obtain that 
light which was once derived from solar heat, 
which in countless rays had fallen upon these 
lands ere yet man had set his foot upon them, 
in ages long past gone.—Scientific American. 

Tae Great Pains or tHe West.—Tue 
idea generally entertained, says the St. Louis 
Republican, that the immense arid plains lying 
between the Mississippi and the Rocky Moun- 
tains must remain forever uusettled and uncal- 
tivated on account of the scarcity of water and 
fuel, is likely to undergo a change. Scientific 
men are now exploring the plains, or prairies, 
and from the little we hear of their researches, 
the prospect appears good that an abundance 
of coal and water can be obtained at a small 
outlay of money and labor. Successful experi- 
ments have been made in testing the practica- 
bility of boring artesian wells, and the result is 
most satisfactory. In one instance, near the 
Pecos river, about the thirty-second parallel, 
at the depth of six hundred and fifty feet, the 
greatest abundance of perfectly pure water 
was obtained. Besides this, the operation de- 
veloped the existence of coal beds, easily ac- 
cessible, and as far as the experiments have 
progressed, evidently underlying the whole of 
that immense country. 

The importance of this discovery will at once 
be apparent. If rivers cannot be created by 
these wells, water sufficient may be obtained 
for ali the purposes of irrigation, and thus the 
plains may become as thickly inhabited, and 
the land rendered as productive, as any other 
portion of our country. With plenty of coal 
for fuel, the want of timber will hardly keep 
back the pioneer; for the materials for build- 
ing are too numerous to admit of such a sup- 
position, The thorn will doubtles grow as well 
there as here, and live hedges, even in sections 
where forests are abundant, are now adopted 
by the farmers, 


of Sharpe’s rifles, from The Missowri Democrat, 
will be read with interest at the present mo- 
ment: 

“This recently invented weapon, if it posses- 
ses one half of the power and capacity claimed 
for it by its proprietor, is destined soon to super- 
cede every other weapon for warlike purposes 
now in existence, It is the most efficacious and 
terrible firearm in existence. The small carbine 
now used by the United States mounted men 
throws @ ball with deadly accuracy one quarter 
of a mile, and can be fired ten times per 
minute. It is not complicated in structare, is 
easily cleaned, and suffers no injury from wet 
weather. Mr. Sharpe is now preparing models 
for four new species of his weapon, namely; A 
small pocket pistol, calculated to throw a Min- 
nie ball one hundred yards; a cavalry pistol 


able for footmen, with a range of one mile, and 
a large gun to throw a two-ounce ball ora 
small shell one mile and a-half, or as far as a 
man or horsécan be seen to advantage. With 
(this latter weapon Mr. S. declares he can set 
on fire a house or a ship at a distanee of nearly 
two miles, and prevent the use of field artillery, 
by killing the horses before the guns are brought 
within a good range. 

“This rifle in the hands of a good marksman, 
is equal to ten muskets, bayonets and all, for, 
place a man six rods distant with a musket and 
bayonet, and before he can bring the bayonet 


ten times. They earry balls with great 
cision and fodbe. Mr. Sharpe tatende thece 
to became a national weapon, and should Con- 


gress, by using a little liberality purchase the| 


patent, the country would be possessed of war- 


fare unequaled in the worlg* 


Saarre’s Rirites.— The following account 


with a range of five hundred yards; a rifle suit-| . N 


into use, the rifle can be loaded and discharged | 


Ao Irish drammer, who now and 
then indulged in a noggin of right good poteen, 
was accosted by the reviewing general: “What 
makes your nose so red?” ‘Please yer honor,’ 
replied Pat, ‘I always blush when I spake to 
the general officer? 

wx Enrroz of the Rochester Democrat gives 
this receipt to kill fleas on dogs: Soak the dog 
for five minutes in camphene, and then set fire 
to him. The effect is instantaneous. 


READ THIST 
TDERSONS intending to emigrate from_all 
parts of California toUtah, via 
respectfully informed that the undersigned 


Groceries, Provisions, 
Dry Geods, Hardware, 


Hats, Boots, Shees, | Une. 


he offers at the Lowest both Wholesale 

Which 
SURVEYING PARTIES’ orders received, and filled 

with dispatch. L. GLASER. 2ly 


John Baptist, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


TRUSSES OF ALL KINDS AND SIZES, 
Riding Belts, Suspenseries, Knee 
Caps, Laced Stockings, Weeden 

Legs, Abdominal Belis, Chest 
Dr. Linten’s 
Slide Splints, dc. 


Resiwence, 146 Broapway, corner or Powstt. 


The attention of the Medical Faculty is speci- 

u in most perfect manner 

intended. Mott 


¥.C. BOYD. 


Clay and Montgomery Streets, 
San Francisco. 


{9 STAMPS, ADVERTISING CUTS, &&, done in 
oa the best style, on reasonable terms. 


INFORMATION WANTED, 


A Bout BENJAMIN SPIKING, aged 19 


years, who it is su , left Illinois for Cali- 
fornia in com oo brother, about five years 
. When Tittncis he wes placed endet 
hip of one James Bosnell. Any person knowing 
the above individual, or can give any information 
him, will please comm with the 

Editor, and confer a favor on his relatives. 
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Pwy Yw Duwy Saint... 
Hen Grefydd Newydd aces OD 
Annerchiad ir Peirch .... sees 010 
Tystioliaethau Diwrthbrawf o'r Spaulding 
Romance’’ y Gwnaed Liyfr Mormon .... 0156 
Anm Mormoniacth!?"’ 
Pa Beth yw oniaeth?’’ .... 
Beth yw ‘‘Gras Cadwedigol?”” .... 
Peidiwch Gwrando .. 
** Lieidr ar y Groes”’’ .. gece 
Gwahoddiad .... 5 cts. each 
Am y Saint .... alee 
Llofru Joseph a Hyrum Smith. 
Danlun o’r Crefyddo eees 
Liyfr Mormon, Ei Darddiad .... 
HAWAIIAN, 
Buke a Moramonsa coves: 
Olelo Hoolaha .. 


INFORMATION WANTED, 


BOUT PETER HOAGLAND, « young 


man who left Great Salt Lake City, U. T. in 
October 1849, for California, and has since that time 
been residjng in various parts of the Mines.—When 
last heard from he was in company with a young man 
e vicinity of Nevada. Any person possessing infor- 
mation as to his whereabouts will confer a favor @m 
his relatives, by communicating with the Editor. 


In 14 Monthly Parts Royal Octavo, at 50 cents each, 


ROUTE 


FROM LIVERPOOL 


TO THE 


GREAT SALT LAKE VALLEY: 


ILLUSTRATED, 


By a Series of splendid STEEL ENGRAVINGS and WOOD CUTS, from Sketches made on the spot from 
Life, in 1868, expressly for this Work, by 


Frederick. Picrocy, 


AND CONTAINING A MAP OF THE OVERLAND PORTION OF THE JOURNEY. 


} 


EDITED BY LINFORTH, 


oseph 
th; and J Walker and 
Sketches made on the spot and from life, express! 


be continued monthly until 


This highly and interesting Work will form a narrative of the Journey from Liverpool to Great Lake 
and will give Historical, Descriptive, and Statistical Informa — 
Indian Tribes on the Route, and in Utah Terrritory. 


cept the portraits of Joseph Smith, Heber OC. Kimball, Willard Richards, Jedediah 


Arrapeen, brothers, and Chieh of the Utah in- 
dians, from original drawings by W. W. Majos. 


in Liverpool, by Franklin D, Bicherds, ba July lest, on 
Persons wishing to obtain copies can leeve thelr orders at te ; 


has been spared to render this Work one of peculiar interest, usefulness, — 
Publisher feels confident that it will meet with that extensive patronage which ens alone 


Steel Emgravings by Charles Fean and Edwin Rothe: 


ib 


| BOOKS FOR SALE. 
| Pariry. | Ws wave received, and have on hand the 
following works,—imported by Eider P.P. Prats 
| 
Imaginary Evils. | oy Larrex-Dar they can be had by 
| | pplying at the office of Tus Staxpaap, 1): 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
: By his spirit supported and gladdened; | 
| 
| | 
| 
| | 
| 
| | 
| | | 
| 
| | 
| | | | 1 
; | | 
| | 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
The mode in which the Latter-Day Saints’ emigration is conducted: a review of it from the commence- 
ment; and incidental instructions to Emigrants, will constitute an early part of the Work. § 
The Statistical Information will be drawn from the most authenti nnd consequent! be 4 
lied upon. That portion of it which relates to the Latter-Day Saints, will be particularly walgsbie, owing ' 
to the difficulty hitherto experienced by all classes in obtaining anything accurate, from the conflicting state- 
ments which have a from time to time, in a great portion of the public press. 
M. 
rapeen, Chief of the Utah Indians) are all taken from 
y for this Work, and will be finishéd im the first style of 
+ aN accuracy y aimed at in similar productions. ft 
No 
and the 
its 
New Orleans; Entrance to Kanesville; 
| | Baton Rouge; os ee 
| atches on the Hill; View of the Missouri River, and Council Bluffs, 
| from an elevation; 
Elk Horn River Ferry; 
| Louis; Loup Fork Ferry; 
| mp at Keokuk; Wood River; 
C Rovk; 
Joseph Smith, the Prophet; 
Hyrum Smith, from an original portrajt in the Fort Laramie; 
adependence Bock; 
Richards, from a Daguerreotypey” Devil's Gate; 
Laramie Peak; 
, \ | Room in which Joseph and Hyrum were im- Great Salt Lake; 
Great Salt Lake 
which Joseph Smith was placed Heber Kimball, am 
a | shot at after his assassination: Jedediah M. Great, tto 
; | Bains of the Temple at Nenvoo; John Smith, ditto 
| Lacy Smith, Mother of the Prophet; President 
Joseph Smith, Jun. Brigham Young, also Governor of 
David Smith,” { Sons of the Prophet; teh Territory. 
Weed Cuts by Mason Jackson: 
| | Liverpool; Fort 
| t House at the mouth of the Bridger: 
| . City; 
| Costume for the Plains: 
if Brown’s Valley, in ¥riba county, make a ship- Chimney Bock from the West; 
|| ment of $2,500. It is, we believe, the first 
| | pany in this State. 3 
| 


